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ORIGINAL. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


How well do I remember that old fami- 
ly mansion! Even now I seem to be trans- 
ported to the scenes of my childhood, and 
to live over again, those days of youthful 
happiness! There it stood, the venerable 
old house, hallowed by a thousand tender 
associations, and dearer, even to us, chil- 
dren as we were, than any spot in the wide 
world beside. 

Let me describe to you our homestead, 
and see if it was not a place to love and 
cling to, as to a parent’s arms. It wasa 
large square, old-fashionéd house, not like 
the one in the picture, except in shape, 
with a portico in front, where, in the cool 
of the dey, we could sit and enjoy the 
pleasant evening air. The large hall door 
always stood open, and the hall itself was 
not like our modern entries, small and 
contracted, but so spacious, that the whole 
family used to gather there in the after- 
noon, when the work of the day was over, 
and listen to some interesting book, which 
one of us girls read aloud, while the oth- 
ers sewed. Then, when our father came 
up from the meadow, and found his daugh- 
ters so profitably employed, he would 
stretch himself upon the sofa, and begging 
us to go on with our reading, would lis- 
ten to my sister Anna’s pleasant voice, 
with a smile of quiet enjoyment. 

Or sometimes, when we were tired of 
reading, sister Lizzie, our sweet-voiced, 
darling Lizzie, would sing to us, till all 
caught the inspiration of her expressive 
songs, and joined in them with a right 
good will. Thus passed the Summer days 
brightened by. our mother’s smile, and 
sweetened by our father’s love, these two 
things, which can make a home of the poor- 
est cabin in the western wilds, and without 
which no place onearthcan be called home. 

There was one spirit of roguery and mis- 
chief among us. Jessie, our black-eyed 
sister, seemed to embody all that was 
bright and joyous, with much that was 
Togueish and mischievious. Though Jes- 
sie never did anything which we consider- 
ed positively wrong, yet she was always 
making us laugh, when we wished to be 
serious, and thus she constantly destroyed 
the dignity, which her elder sisters would 
fain have assumed. But Jessie’s laughing 
black eyes and dimples, were quite irre- 
sistible, and when Anna or myself attempt- 
ed to give her & lecture on “ propriety,” 
We were sure to be interrupted by a fit of 
laughter caused by the ludicrous look of 
mock solemnity, which she would assume 
for the occasion. Then Jessie would throw 
her arms around our neck, and exclaim: 
“Well, darling, don’t scold me, for you 
know I should not live a day if I could 
not laugh and be merry; but really and 
truly, I will try to behave alittle better, to 
Please you.” . 








At the foot of our garden were the beau- 
tiful meadows, through which the river 
ran, making them green as the emerald 
isle. Here, during the haying seasons, 
what delight there was in sitting on the 
soft hay cocks, underthe shade of the but- 
ternut tree, and watching the workmen, as 
they piled the hay upon the cart, or turn- 
ed that freshly mown, to expose it to the 
sun. Then to watch the graceful mowers, 
as side by side they swept their scythes 
through the long grass. Ah! those were 
golden days, never to be forgotten; and 
if there is one picture upon memory’s ta- 
blet, which can never be effaced, it is that 
of the old homestead.. M. W. D. 


Moral Tales. 
THE NEGLECTED GRAVE-YARD. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 
(Concluded.) 


The old man paused in his narrative, 
and again fixed his eyes upon the grave 
noticed above. 

‘* Was the attack renewed ?” 

“No, they went off before daylight, 
leaving their dead unburied. I dug a 
grave in the cellar, and buried my father. 
We then took our horses, and were on the 
other side of the river before night.” 

‘““ Were you not afraid of being waylaid 
and murdered ?” 

“We were, chiefly from the fact that 
so many of the Indians had been killed. 
We felt safe when we had crossed the riv- 
er. We went to my mother’s native place, 
and remained there till the war was over, 
when we returned here. I was in the ar- 
my during the last year of the war.” 

“I should hardly have thought that 
your mother would have been willing to 
return here.” 

““We had a good farm here, and several 
families from her native place concluded 
to come with us and settle here. By cul- 
tivating the farm, I could fulfil my fa- 
ther’s command to take care of my moth- 
er and sisters, and I did not see how I could 
do it in any other way. -The first thing I 
did was to bury my father in this place. 
Several years afterwards, this stone, which 
marks.his grave, was brought on from the 
east.” 

“You told me you thought the shot 
which killed your father was fired by a 
neighbor.” 

““We had no suspicion of any such 
thing at the time. As was natural, I kept 
the ball that caused the death wound. It 
was of a peculiar size, and had a singular 
mark upon it. After my return, I hap- 
pened one day. to be present where there 
were a number of persons shooting at a 
mark. After they had finished their sport, 
the boys began to cut the balls out of the 

















tree on which the mark had been placed. 
I was standing near, and happened to hear 
one say, “‘ that was Sawyer’s ball. I can 
always tell his ball by his mark.” I 
looked at the ball, and saw that it bore 
the same mark as the one that was taken 
from my father’s neck. I put it into my 
pocket, and went home and compared it 
with the ball I had preserved. The size 
and marks corresponded perfectly. I then 
went to the boy and found that all Saw- 
yer’s balls had the same mark. There was 
something in the bore of the rifle that 
made a peculiar crease in the ball as it 
was forced out. I then got a neighbor to 
inquire of Sawyer how long he had owned 
his rifle, and I found that it was in his 
possession before the war came on. My 
suspicions were then strongly excited. It 
was not probable that there were two ri- 
fles that would make the same impres- 
sion upon the ball discharged from them. 
I remembered, too, that Sawyer had ex- 
pressed great surprise at our return, and 
appeared somewhat embarrassed when he 
met me. I met him in the street one day, 
and took the ball out of my pocket and 
held it before him, and fixing my eye fully 
on his, asked him if he had ever seen it? 
He turned very red, and then came near 
fainting. I laid’ my handuponhim. He 
trombled like a leaf. I repeated in a 
louder tone, for I was sure that the mur- 
derer of my father was before me. His 
lips moved, but he could not speak. ‘* Do 
you think,” said I, “‘ that it is safe for you 
to stay in this country?’ I flung him 
from me, and went on my way. The next 
day he left for the west, and some time 
afterward sent for his family.” 

“ How long did you live here after your 
return ?”’ 

“Nearly ten years. 
mother died.” 

“Is she buried here ?”’ 

“No, she died while we were on a visit 
to the East. She was buried among her 
kindred. After her death, I returned here 
and remained till I helped fill up that 
grave,” pointing to the one which he had 
gazed at so earnestly when he took his 
seat upon the rock. “Then I felt there 
was nothing more to keep me here—in 
fact, I felt that I eould not live here. My 
sister was married at the East; soI sold 
the farm and became a wanderer. I did 
not visit the place for nearly twenty years. 
When the pension law was passed, I had 
occasion to come here, for one who was in 
the same company with me lived here. 
Since then I have commonly passed through 
the place once a year, and I always visit 
this spot. This is the first time I ever 
met any one here. Once I thought of 
having the bushes cut down; but on the 
whole I concluded to let it grow up to 
wood. It will shield the graves from the 
gaze of the careless passer-by ; and I like 
the idea, too, of. having the birds sing over 
her grave. Farewell,” said he, rising and 
extending his hand. Henry returned the 
watm pressure of his hand, and was re- 
tiring, that he might be left alone by the 
sepulchre of the departed. The stranger, 
however, kept by his side till he reached 
the stone wall which separated the grove 
from the meadow. He seemed unwilling 
to part with his new acquaintance. Hen- 
ry laid his hand upon his shoulder and 
said, ‘ Will you not tell me about her ?” 

After a moment’s silence, the stranger 
replied, “ Young man, I will, though it is 
many a year since I have pronounced her 
name‘aloud, unless I have done so in my 
dreams. They say that I often talk in my 
sleep. I often dream of her, and some- 


I lived here till my 





times it seems so much like reality, that I 
cannot help weeping when I awake, and I 
find it nothing buta dream. She lived in 
a house which stood beyond the hill yon- 
der. I have not seen it since the day she 
was carried out of it, and shall never see 
her again.” 

‘* Her name?” whispered Henry. 

‘**Mary Everson lies in that stoneless 
grave—I wanted no stone to keep her in 
my memory, and I wanted nothing to call 
strangers to her resting place. The world 
never contained a purer and warmer heart. 
She came here with her uncle about a 
year before my mother’s death. Her fa- 
ther had been wealthy, and had taken 
great pains with her education. He lost 
his property in time of the war, and died 
soon afterwards. His wife soon followed 
him, and Mary became dependent upon 
her uncle, who removed here, as I said, 
about a year before my mother’s death. I 
saw her, for the first time, at a meeting in 
a log school-house. She was seated oppo- 
site me, and I thought I never set eyes on 
so fair an object. I have seen counte- 
nances which would form better subjects 
for description, but I never saw one which 
spoke to the soul like hers. It was trans- 
parent. It seems as though you could 
see the flow of her pure thoughts, and the 
beatings of her warm heart. 

‘It so happened that on the next day, 
Thad occasioned to see her uncle on busi- 
ness. As I drew near the house, I heard 
the loud and angry voice ofa female. I 
soon saw Mary coming down the foot-path. 
She was sobbing. ‘O, mother,’ said she, 
‘Tam glad thaf you do not know what your 
poor child has to suffer.’ She looked up 
and saw me with tears in my eyes—the 
words that she had spoken brought them 
there—and felt, as she afterwards told me, 
that I sympathized with her. I passed 
her without speaking, transacted my busi- 
ness with her uncle, and took my leave as 
speedily as possible, hoping to meet with 
her on my return. But I was disappoint- 
ed. She had gone into a retired thicket to 
unburthen her grief by prayer. The truth 
was, her aunt treated her with great: cru- 
elty. Her uncle had little power to pro- 
tecther. I made anerrand there the next 
day, and found Mary alone. We sped 
rapidly in our acquaintance, and our part- 
ing was like that of old familiar friends. 
I became a frequent visiter at Mr. E’s 
house. He received me cordially, but his 
wife, I could see plainly, disapproved of my 
visits, and the more, as it became evident 
that Mary and I were attached to each 
other. When it was known to her, that 
we were engaged to be married, she be- 
came outrageous in her treatment of the 
orphan. She caused her many days of 
bitterness, and many nights of weeping. 

“We were to be married on my return 
from a visit with my brother at the East. 
My mother never returned. As soon as 
she was buried, I hastened here, and found 
Mary ill of an inflammation of the lungs. 
The disease was brought on by her ex- 
posure occasioned by the cruelty of Mrs. E. 

“IT watehéd by her bed-side till she 
died, and when she was laid in the grave, 
I felt that there was a void in my heart 
that could never be filled. Nearly half a 
century has passed—the shadow of no 
earthly attachment has ever fallen for a 
moment on the place in my heart which 
belongsto her. The grave, as you see, is 
no longer a hillock—the coffin has fallen 
in—the heart that loved so truly has moul- 
dered, but her memory is as fresh as when 
I felt the last feeble pressure of her hand, 
or when I passed the whole night on her 
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grave before I left the place. Men have 
called me indolent, irresolute, weak—but 
they knew not of the shadow which rested 
on my path. 

“ Of late, I trust I have known some- 
thing of the higher life which her dying 
lips entreated me to live. I am waiting 
for my appointed time, when I shall meet 
her in a world where affection is never 
blighted, and separation is unknown. 

“I have never said as muchas I have 
now to any mortal; you seem to be capa- 
ble of sympathising with me. May your 
young heart find one whom it may love 
as entirely as I loved her, and may she be 
spared to you, that your life may not, like 
mine, be wasted. Farewell!” 

He turned and walked into the grove. 
Henry set out on his return to his Aunt’s 
house. On his way he thought of his gun, 
with which he was to do such execution. 
He returned to the place where he had 
left it: It had fallen into the water, and 
was apparently an object of great curiosity 
to the shiners who surrounded the lock in 
great numbers. A frog sat resting on 
his elbows, on the opposite bank, survey- 
ing the examination. When the gun was 
lifted from the water, he disappeared, with 
a sound rather indicative of contempt, eith- 
er for the gun or its possessor. 

Aunt Martha received Henry with 
smiles, when she was assured that he had 
not silenced any innocent songsters, and 
her complacency was positive, when she 
learned the manner in which the gun had 
been disposed of during the morning. She 
suggested that it would be an improve- 
ment if it were kept under water all the 
time. 








Biography. 


ELEANOR OF PROVENCE. 
Queen of Henry the Third. 
FROM A. D. 1236 unTIL 1291. 


Eleanor was celebrated alike for her 
beauty and her accomplishments. On ac- 
count of the beauty of her person, she was 
called La Belle. She was the daughter of 
Raimond of Provence, and of Beatrice, 
daughter of Count Thomas of Savoy. Hen 

was a number of years older than his 
wife, and had he possessed a strong mind, 
the difference in their ages might have ex- 
erted a salutary influence upon the gay 
young queen. . But Henry was weak, and 
unsteady of purpose, and delighted with 
the beauty and grace of Eleanor, he yield- 
ed implicit compliance to her will, rather 
than take the trouble of asserting his own. 
He was himself very fond of. display, and 
encouraged the taste for jewels and rich 
clothes evinced by his queen. Henry was 
married in January, 1236, at Canterbury, 
where he had gone to meet Eleanor, fol- 
lowed by a vast train of his lords and high 
clergy. 

The coronation of the Queen took place 
one week after the nuptial ceremony, and 
never previously, had such magnificence 
as was displayed at this time, been wit- 
nessed in England. 

“The citizens of London, anxious to do 
honor to their lady, had commanded their 
streets to be cleaned, so that when she 
passed, nothing offensive might meet her 
eye, while bright-colored tapestry, silks, 
wreaths of flowers, and brilliant banners 
were hung from the windows,” presenting 
avery gay appearance. The citizens be- 
decked in robes adorned with gold, and of 
many rainbow hues, rode forth on splen- 
did steeds to meet their sovereigns, ‘‘ whose 
dresses, were composed of a tunic of gold, 
then little known in England, and adorn- 
ed with jewels of the most costly descrip-. 
tion, which dazzled the eyes of all behol- 
ders.” 

The people who had hailed with such 
acclamations the arrival of their young and 
beautiful queen, soon began to look with 
jealousy and dislike upon the numerous 
foreigners who had come over to their coun- 
try in her train. The honors conferred at 
her solicitations by Henry, upon her rela- 
tions and friends, were viewed by them 
with'great displeasure, and this also, tended 
to make the fair queen unpopular. 

In 1239, Queen Eleanora gave Henry 
an heir to the English crown, who was 
named Edward, a name which was very 

pular in England, as it had been borne 
* Edward the Confessor. 








The birth of the young prince cemented 
the affection of Henry for Eleanor, and in- 
creased her influence over him. He 
commanded the apartments which she 
occupied, to be furnished in a style of ele- 
gance hitherto unknown in England. 
‘* The queen wore ornaments on her head, 
neck, waist, and robes, which were said to 
have cost no less a sum than thirty thous- 
and pounds,” at a time when the country 
could ill afford such extravagance. This 
added greatly to the displeasure of Henry’s 
subjects, who had been so frequently and 
so heavily taxed, to supply his wants. 

Henry soon found himself involved in 
many troubles, not only from his subjects 
at home, but from various other sources, 
even from those on whose friendship he had 
relied. 

Soon after this, a revolt of their subjects 
was threatened so strongly, that Henry 
began to dread the result of their impoli- 
tic measures, and to secure themselves 
against the vengeance they anticipated, 
they betook themselves to Windsor Castle 
and the Tower, both of which were strong- 
ly fortified to resist their rebellious sub- 
jects, from whom an outbreak was expect- 
ed. Elenor at one time attempted to fly 
in the royal barge from the Tower to 
Windsor Castle, “* but as soon as the barge 
was descried by the maddened crowd, they 
rushed in a dense mass to the bridge, 
uttering the most disgusting and fearful 
menace$ against the terrified queen, whom 
they pelted with filth, and hurled large 
stones on the barge to destroy it.” Elea- 
nor was only saved from destruction by 
returning to the Tower, half dead with 
terror. 

Eleanor, always an affectionate and ten- 
der mother, was during this year, greatly 
afflicted by the loss of the youthful prin- 
cess Catharine, and soon after a beloved 
sister’s death fell heavily upon her heart. 

Tranquillity was at length restored, and 
great and universal was the terror felt by 
Henry’s subjects, lest he might take fear- 
ful retribution upon them for the sufferings 
which had been endured by himself and 
family for fourteen long months. But, 
contrary to their expectation, Henry’s tri- 
umph was unstained by a single sanguina- 
ry act. ‘He loved better to punish tiem 
by taking their monies than their lives.” 

“Henry died November 16th, 1272,” 
after a reign of 56 years, and in the sixty- 
sixth of his age.” He appointed Eleanor 
regent, and she caused Prince Edward to 
be proclaimed King, four days after the 
decease of her royal husband. 

After this affliction, Eleanor resided in 
much privacy at Waltham, and Lutger’s 
Hall, until she retired to Ambresburg, 
where four years after, she took the veil. 
‘Eleanor expired at Amesbury, in 1291, 
nineteen years after the death of her hus- 
band,- while her son, King Edward the 
First, was absent in Scotland; on whose 
return, her remains, which had been em- 
balmed, were interred with all due honor 
and solemnity in the church of her con- 
vent.” ESTELLE. 
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OLD CHAIRS AT INTEREST. 


Nobody in all the neighborhood inter- 
ested me like Mr. 3 I love to think of 
the dear old gentleman. How pleasant 
was it to run into his bright little parlor, 
and sit by his side, hearing him talk, or 
talking tohim; reading to him, or hear- 
ing him read; asking questions, or listen- 
ing to stories of old times, when he was a 
boy. Though his frame bore the frosts and 
infirmities of threescore years and ten, they 
had not chilled his heart; it was still 
young and fresh, and brimful of kindness. 
It also held his purse-strings, so that from 
the little parlor streamed substantial bles- 
sings, as well as hearty love; and-it-hap- 
pened that I had occasion to know how 
often they found their way to the humble 
lodgings of a widow and her daughter. 

These two were the relics ofa past gen- 
eration, and they seemed to be almost 
strangers amidst the new one which had 
sprung up around them. They had, ina 
measure, outlived their connections, their 
property, their early friendships, and the 
poor make no new friends. Few cared for 
them, and they cared for few. The only 
light which warmed or cheered them, was 
the setting sun of days gone by. But if 








this warmed them, it could not feed or 





shelter them, or hinder the embarrass- 
ments of poverty, had not the old man’s 
purse come to their aid; and so statedly 
did he eke out the scanty income of the 
widow, that I sometimes thought he was 
like to make her believe that her last days 
were her best days. I used often to won- 
der why he was so thoughtful of her wants : 
others were not, and what claim had she 
upon him? 

One evening, in speaking of his early 
struggles, he said, “ When Mary and I 
were married, we were young and foolish, 
for we had nothing to be married with; 
but Mary was delicate, and I thought I 
could take care of her best. I knew I had 
a stout arm and a brave heart to depend 
upon. We rented a chamber, and went to 
housekeeping. We got together a little 
furniture—a table, bedstead, dishes—but 
our money failed us before we bought the 
chairs. Itold Mary she must turn up the 
tub, for I could not run indebt. No, no. 
It was not long before our rich neighbor 
Mrs. M , found us out, and kindly 
enough she supplied ‘our necessities ; half 
a dozen chairs were added to our stock. 
They were old ones to be sure, but an- 
swered just as well for us. I shall never 
forget the new face those chairs put on our 
snug quarters—they never looked just 
right before. The tables are turned with 
Mrs. M and me now: she has be- 
come a poor widow, but she shall never 
want, while I have anything, never !”’ cried 








the old man, with a beaming face. “I 
don’t forget those old chairs.” 
Ah, now the secret was out. It was 


the interest of the old chairs which main- 
tained the poor widow. She was living 
upon an income drawn from the iriterest 
and compound interest of a little friendly 
act done fifty years before, and it sufficed 
for herself and daughter. 

How beautiful is it to see how God 
blesses the operation of his great moral 
law, “ Love thy neighbor :” and we should 
oftener see it, could we look into the hid- 
den paths of life, and find that it is not 
self-interest, not riches, not fame, that 
binds heart to heart. The simple power 
of a friendly act can do far more than 
they. It is these, the friendly acts, the 
neighborly kindnesses, the Christian sym- 
pathy of one towards another, which rob 
wealth of its power to curse, extract the 
bitter from the cup of sorrow, and open 
wells of gladness in desolate homes. We 
do not always see the golden links shin- 
ing inthe chain of human events; but 
they are there, oh yes, they are there, and 
happy is he who feels their gentle but ir- 
resistible influence. [ Am. Messenger. 








Religion. 








HISTORY OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


I wish to tell my young friends a story, 
all of which is true, about a little girl who 
loved the Saviour. Generally, narratives 
of pious children are not written and pub- 
lished unless they die in childhood; so I 
have known some little ones to think that 
all pious children die young. This is a 
great mistake. A great many good men 
and women now living, were pious when 
very little boys and girls; but their friends 
did not publish it because they were yet 
living. 

This little girl, whose name was Emilia, 
had dear good parents, who instructed her 
what a blessed thing it is to be a Christian. 
Emilia thought a great deal about relig- 
ion, and longed to be a Christian while 
she was so very young, that people hardly 
thought she understood about it. One 
morning when she was only six years old, 
her anxiety became so great, that she went 
to her kind mother in deep distress, to talk 
about her soul. She wept, and said over 
and over, “I want tocome to Christ. I’m 
sorry I ever sinned against him, he has 
been so good to me. I repent that I’ve 
sometimes quarrelled with my little sister.” 

Her mother told her about the blessed 
Saviour, who is able and willing to save 
all who repent of their sins and give them- 
selves to him. But Emilia’s distress of 
mind continued. Day after day, she would 
come to her mother in tears, on account of 
her sins. Sometimes she said, ‘* What a 
wicked little sinner I am. I want to be a 
Christian. Christ sees me, and knows I 
want to be his child.” Another day she 
said, ‘The anger of God isterrible. I 





long to be in Jesus’ arms, and my heart js 
full of sorrow because I am not a Chris. 
tian.” She then knelt and prayed with 
her mother, and afterwards said, “ What 
shall I do, I feel so dreadfully? My cry- 
ing will do me no good.” 

She would pray very often in the course 
ofa day; for she said she wanted to tel] 
God how she felt. She felt that she wags 
avery great sinner: it seemed almost ag 
if Christ would not forgive her, because 
she was so wicked. Yet she had been a 
conscientious child, afraid to tell falsehoods 
or disobey her parents; but she felt that 
her heart was dreadfully guilty, because 
she had not loved God. That was her 
burden. 

Emilia kept thinking all the while, that 
if she had come ‘to Christ a good while 
before, he would have received her ; but 
now she had lived to be six years old and 
had not given her heart to Jesus all that time, 
when he would have been so ready to loye 
her and forgive her. O, it seemed to her 
that such great ingratitude might never be 
forgiven. In her prayers she would repeat 
many of the Bible promises, such as, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come.” Day after 
day, while talking so, she would sob and 
weep. She liked to go alone by herself to 
pray. She would often, while praying, 
say, “May I not listen to Satan, who 
would destroy my soul; but may I mind 
all that Christ says. Thou hast promised 
that those that ‘ seek thee early shall find 
thee.’ Fill my heart with love.’ She 
said she felt so unworthy, that she wanted 
to lie lower than the footstool of Christ, 
and that she was willing to give up every 
—s to _ bane mentioned an article that 
she greatly valued, saying, “ I am willing 
to give that to Christ.” . 

Emilia felt great pity for some that she 
feared would be lost. She was afflicted 
about some who died in the neighborhood, 
for fear they were not prepared. If any 
one called at the house, or was conversed 
about in the family, she would almost im- 
mediately inquire if they were Christians, 
so deeply did she feel that religion was the 
all-important thing. 

She was alone praying by herself one 
day, when she gave her heart, as it was 
hoped to the Lord Jestis Christ. Such 
light and comfort came into her mind as 
she could not describe. She bounded 
around the room clapping her little hands 
for joy. 

Emilia remembers still the very spot in 
the parlor where she was ‘digihen. It 
seems to her now, that nothing is so dread- 
ful, as not to be a Christian. She has 
found more and more what a dear pre- 
cious Saviour and loving friend Christ is. 
He has always been very kind to her. She 
knows that she never thought herself as 
great a sinner as God, who knows the 
heart, saw her to be, and yet he is never 
weary of blessing her and doing her good. 
If she had given herself to him sooner, it 
would have been greatly better. After 
she gave her heart to Christ, she was not, 
for some years, at all afraid to die. She 
longed to die, and used to wish that God 
would take her out of this world home to 
himself, while she was yet very young. 

Dear child, do you yet love the precious 
Saviour? If you do not, let me beg of 
you to remain in such great guilt and dan- 
ger no longer. [ Ain. Messenger. 


—, 








Nursery. 








THE FLY AND THE FLOWER. 


One lovely morning in autumn, I was 
walking in the meadow of a friend, mu- 
sing upon the beautiful things of God. 
As I walked slowly along, looking careful- 
ly at the last sweet flowers of the season, 
I came to a group of pretty blue ones, that 
were in full bloom. They looked as sweet 
and as fresh as in the morning of spring: 
A number of honey-bees were busy 
about them, collecting their “ sweet food ” 
against the approaching winter. Of course 
we did not disturb them in their delight 
ful employ, as they flew from flower t0 
flower. 

These flowers were of a deep, beautiful 
blue color, and when done blooming, they 
folded themselves up tightly, and opened 
no more. On looking at a number 0 
those that had ceased blooming, and were 
closed up, I espied in one a little fly, but 
he was dead. Poor little fellow, I ex 
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claimed, you have fluttered away your 
/ prief being, and died at last in prison! 
Little prisoner, thought I, had I walked 
this way sooner, perhaps I might have 
saved thee from this untimely end. But 
alas, now it is too late! 

This little fly, my young friends, proba- 
bly sought pleasure some pleasant sunny 
afternoon in this full-expanded flower, or 
probably put up there for the night. But 
it proved his last, long sleep. He never 
came out alive. The flower folded its sil- 
ken petals over him, and proved his prison 
and his sepulchre! He ventured too far— 
he tarried too long—he knew not that 
death lurked in the flower, and that the 
very house of beauty should prove the 
chamber of death. 

My lovely little readers, I would have 
you profit by this little incident that I have 
told you. Remember, this world may 
prove to you as did the flower to the fly. 
Itis filled with many flowery scenes, that 
to you look both beautiful and safe. It 
has many pleasures, designed to lead you 
astray. Though all now looks so lovely 
and gay, yet you should never forget that 
behind each rose there is a thorn, and 
around each worldly flower of pleasure 
there is a snare. Sin is in the world, and 
it has spoiled the fairest form that ever 
God hath made. It is very deceptive. It 
first entices to its embrace, by a fair show 
and many promises of pleasure; but when 
you once become its victim, it closes around 
you, and with all your struggles you may 
not then get free. Remember, then, O 
remember that 

« Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a sifare.” 


‘Fly then to Christ. Here you may find 

safety. Walk in wisdom’s ways. Here 
you may walk safely. Go not in the path 
of sinful pleasure, nor in the way of evil 
men. Seek religion early. ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Lay hold on heavenly wisdom, and seek 
her more than all riches, all pleasure, all 
other good besides. Walk then diligent- 
ly in all her footsteps, and you will find 
“all her ways are pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” LS. S. Adv. 








Parental. 





A STORY FOR A WET DAY. 


“Rain! rain! rain! mamma! Where 
can it all come from!” exclaimed poor 
Alexander one morning, while watching 
for an interval of fine weather, to run out 
and purchase some little article he wanted 
for the model of a railway carriage he was 
making. “It has rained every day,” he 
continued, ‘‘for such a long time, that I 
wonder the sky is not quite drained.” 

“It is not exactly a fresh quantity of 
water falling every day, my dear boy,” re- 
plied his mother, “‘ but the same descend- 
ing again and again.” 

“But, mamma, when it is once on the 
ground, it sinks in; so how can it come 
from the sky again >” 

“Some of it sinks into the ground, 
certainly, but a larger proportion evapo- 
rates, that is, rises into the air in the 
form of steam or vapor, and becomes clouds 
to afford a new supply of water for future 
showers.” 

“I should have thought that the con- 
stant rain of the last fortnight, had pre- 
ev any steam rising from what had fal- 
en.” 

“There have been many intervals be- 
tween the showers, and you have remark- 
ed how very damp it was when we ven- 
tured out for a little walk.” 

“Yes, and I wondered why it should 
feel so when the rain had ceased.” 

“It was because of the evaporation from 
the ground; the warmer the air is, the 
faster this evaporation goes on; so that 
when the sun, in warm weather, shines 
Immediately after heavy rain, for a little 
While we feel almost in a vapor bath.” 

“But the sun dries up the rain much 
faster, does it not, mamma?” 

“Of course, my dear, the quicker the 
Camp steam rises, the sooner the ground 
isdry. If you hang a wet towel near the 
fire, or in the hot sunshine, it dries much 
faster than when placed in the shade, or 
Ma cool room ; and if you look at it while 
It dries fast, you may see the steam com- 
ing from it.’’ 

“ Ah! Thave often noticed the sails of 











my ship smoking when I have carried them 
to the fire to dry, after they have been 
wet by upsetting into the brook, but I did 
not know that was steam.” 

‘If you were to hold a cold plate, so as 
to catch the steam, you would find, that 
what you called smoke, soon turned into 
tiny drops of water.” 


** How the steam rushes out from the’ 


funnel, when it is let off from the steam- 
packet and railway engines !” 

“Yes, steam, when compressed or 
squeezed up, exerts tremendous force in 
trying to escape and expand into its natu- 
ral space ; and the knowledge of this fact, 
led to the invention of steam engines, 
which are used for such a variety of labo- 
rious work now.” 

** Sometimes, when the white steam flies 
over our heads, drops of water come down 
like rain, even when there are no clouds 
inthe sky.” 

“The steam itself, my dear, forms a 
miniature cloud.” 

** Then, does the steam from the ground 
turn into tiny drops of water too?” 

“Surely; and while these drops are 
very small, they float in the atmosphere as 
clouds ; but when a number of small drops 
join together into larger ones, they fall by 
their own weight, and we call it rain.” 

“That is very curious. How I should 
like to fly up into the clouds, and see how 
they look!” 

** When people rise in balloons, or climb 
high mountains, they often pass through 
the clouds.” 

*‘T will ask grandpapa how the clouds 
looked, when he was upon Mount Blanc.” 

“T have heard him describe them as 
beautiful masses of moving white vapor. 
But Alexander, the clouds sometimes come 
down to us.” 

“Dothey, mamma? I wish some would 
come here.” j 

“ ‘We had a visit from them a few days 
ago, but you did not seem at all to admire 
them, but complained that you could not 
see the fields and trees.” 

“Ido not remember seeing any clouds 
near the ground, mamma; what do you 
mean ?” 

“When they descend so low as to ob- 
scure the objects near us, we call them 
fogs; but fog is in reality, a cloud resting 
on the surface of the earth.” 

** But the fog the other day did not look 
so pretty, like the white clouds up in the 
sky.” 

“No, it generally becomes dingy by 
smoke, and various other impurities ming- 
ling with it; so that you do not see its 
beauties so well as if you were in a bal- 
loon, or on the top of a high mountain, 
above the smoke of houses.” [S. S. Adv. 








Morality. 


FIRE-SIDE STORY ABOUT HON- 
ESTY. 


One evening a poor man and his son, a 
little boy, sat by the way-side, near the 
gate of an old town in Germany. The 
father took a loaf of bread, which he had 
bought in the town, and broke it, and 
gave the half to his boy. ‘‘ Not so, father,” 
said the boy; “I shall not eat till after 
you. You have been working hard all 
day, for small wages to support me; and 
you must be very hungry, I shall wait till 
you are done.” ‘‘ You speak kindly, my 
son,” replied the pleased father; ‘ your 
love tome does me more good than my 
food; and those eyes of yours remind me 
of your dear mother who has left us, and 
who told you to love me as she used to 
do; and, indeed, my boy, you have been 
a great strength and comfort to me; but 
now that I have eaten the first morsel to 
please you, it is your turn now to eat.” 

“Thank you, father; but break this 
piece in two, and take you a little more ; 
for you see the loaf is not large, and you 
require much more than I do.” ‘TI shall 
divide the loaf for you, my boy; but eat 
it I shall not; I have abundance; and let 
us thank God for his great goodness in 
giving us food, and in giving us what is 
better still, cheerful and contented hearts. 
He who gave us the living bread from 
heaven, to nourish our immortal souls, how 
shall He not give us all other food which 
is necessary to support our mortal bodies !”’ 
The father and son thanked God, and then 
began to cut the loaf in pieces, to begin 











together their frugal meal. But as they 
cut one portion of the loaf, there fell .out 
several large pieces of gold, of great value. 
The little boy gave a shout of joy, and 
was springing forward to grasp the unex- 
pected treasure, when he was pulled back 
by his father. ‘“ My son, my son!” he 
eried, “do not touch that money; it is 
not ours.” ‘* But whose is it, father, ifit is 
notours?”’ ‘J know not, as yet, to whom 
it belongs; but probably, it was put there 
by the baker, through some mistake. We 
must inquire. Run.” ‘“ But, father,” 
interrupted the boy, “you are poor and 
needy, and you have bought the loaf, and 
then the baker may tell a lie, and””——** I 
will not listen to you, my boy; I bought 
the loaf; but I did not buy the gold in it. 
Ifthe baker sold it to me in ignorance, 
I shall not be so dishonest as to take ad- 
vantage of him; remember Him who told 
us to do to others as we would have oth- 
ers do to us. The baker may possibly 
cheat us; but that is no reason why we 
should try and cheat them. I am poor, 
indeed; but that is no sin. If we share 
the poverty of Jesus, God’s own Son, oh! 
let us share, also. His goodness and his 
trust in God. We may never be rich, 
but we may always be honest. We may 
die of starvation, but God’s will be done, 
should we die in doing it! Yes, my boy, 
trust God, and walk in his ways, and you 
shall never be put to shame. Now, run to 
the baker, and bring him here; and I 
shall watch the gold until hecomes.” So 
the boy ran for the baker. ‘‘ Brother- 
werkman,” said the old man, “ you have 
made some mistake, and almost lost your 
money ;” and he shewed the baker the 
gold, and told him how it had been found. 
“Is it thine?” asked the father; “ if it 
is, take it away,”—‘ My father, baker, is 
very poor, and”—‘‘Silence, my child ; 
put me not to shame by thy complaints. 
I am very glad we have saved this man 
from losing his money.” The baker had 
been gazing alternately upon the honest 
father and his eager boy, and upon the 
gold which lay glittering upon the green 
turf. ‘‘Thou art, indeed, an honest fel- 
low,” said the baker, “ and my neighbor 
David, the flax dresser, spoke but the truth 
when he said, thou wert the honestest 
manin our town. Now, I shall tell thee 
about the gold. A stranger came to my 
shop three days ago, and gave me that 
loaf, and told me to sell it cheaply, or give 
it away to the honestest poor man whom 
I knew in the city. I told David to send 
thee to me, as a customer, this morning; 
and as thou would’st not take the loaf for 
nothing, I sold it to thee as thou knowest, 
for the last pence in thy purse; and the 
loaf, with all its treasure—and certes, it 
is not small—is thine ; and God grant thee 
a blessing with it!” The poor father bent 
his head to the ground, while the tears 
fell from his eyes. His boy ran and put 
his hands about his neck, and said, “I 
shall always, like you, my father, trust 
God, and do what is right; for I am sure, 
it will never put us to shame.”—Edinburgh 
Christian Magazine. 


Sabbath School. 


SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. 


Ina Sunday School in Southwark, Wil- 
liam M— repeated to his teacher a total 
of above 6000 verses of Scripture in one 
year. 

Another boy, in the same class, named 
James J , committed to memory and 
repeated to his teacher, a total of above 
8000 verses in one year, which forms an 
average of 150 verses every week. These 
two boys learned these portions of Scrip- 
ture, in addition to the weekly lessons 
which were set them in common with the 
other boys in the class; and they learned 
them of their own accord. The teachers 
of the school, wishing to encourage such 
uncommon application to the Scriptures, 
gave to each of them, as a token of their 
approbation, a small gilt-edged Bible, with 
which the boys were much pleased and 
gratified. And it is hoped that what they 
have stored in their memories will produce 
a good effect on their hearts and lives ; for 
our Saviour has pronounced those blessed, 
who not only hear the word of God, but 
keep it. Luke xi, 28. 

It will not profit these boys at all to 
have learned so much of the word of God, 




















unless it be understood, and unless they 
belive and practice it also. And all Sun- 
day scholars should remember, that they 
will not be taken to heaven, for knowing 
the Scriptures; they must also believe 
what the Scriptures say, avoid what they 
forbid, and do what they command. It is 
well to learn the Holy Scriptures, but it is 
much better to love them, and to practise 
them. So David said, “ By them is thy 
servant warned, and in keeping of them 
there is great reward ;”—the reward of a 
good conscience, of the favor of God, and 
of everlasting life. ’ 

How the diligence of these two boys 
reproves the conduct of those Sunday 
scholars, or other children, who think it 
so much trouble to learn a few verses 
every week! and who would rather not 
learn the word of God at all! If you were 
living a hundred miles from your parents, 
and your father were to send you a letter 
full of kind advice and instruction, you 
would break open the seal the moment you 
received the letter, and would not lay it 
down till you had read it through. The 
Bible is a letter from your Father in heav- 
en. It is full of the wisest counsels; it 
contains the richest consolations; and 
abounds with the most important instruc- 
tions. It informs you how you may be- 
come good and happy; it shows you how 
by believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
you may escape the miseries of hell, and 
obtain the joys of heaven. My dear chil- 
dren, let me persuade you to love the Bi- 
ble, and to read the Bible, to learn the Bi- 
ble, and to pray for God’s grace that you 
may do what the Bible commands; then 
shall you enjoy all the good things the 
Bible promises. It is the direction of our 
Lord himself, John v. 39, ‘Search the 
Scriptures.” 


Here I would learn how Christ has died, 
To save my soul from hell ; 

Not all the books on earth beside, 
Such heavenly wonders tell. 


Then let me love my Bible more, 
And take a fresh delight, 

By day to read these wonders o’er. 
And meditate by night. 











Natural fistorp. 





SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


Remarkable as is the subjoined instance 
of the sagacity of a dog at Burlington, 
N. J., it is not more so than many other 
well-attested cases of a similar character 
on record, and others within the memory 
of many persons living. The little son of 
an esteemed friend in this city was rescued 
a year or two ago, from a painful and per- 
ilous exposure, in consequence of break- 
ing a limb ina remote field, through in- 
telligence communicated to a neighbor- 
ing farm house by a strange dog. 

Within two years, a child was rescued 
from drowning in the Passaic, by a lusty 
family dog, who had accompanied him to 
the water. Numerous well-attested anec- 
dotes are also told of the discernment and 
achievements of a cherished house dog near 
New Brunswick. But to the touching 
Burlington incident, of which a correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
gives this account :— 

“An officer of the army, accompanied by 
his dog, left West Point on a visit to the 
city of Burlington, N. J., and while there, 
becoming sick, wrote to his wife and fam- 
ily at West Point, in relation to his indis- 
position. Shortly after the reception of 
his letter, the family were aroused by a 
whining, barking, and scratching at the 
door of the house, and when opened to as- 
certain the cause, in rushed the faithful 
dog. After being caressed, and every at- 
tempt made to quiet him, in despair at not 
being understood, he seized a shawl in his 
teeth, and placing his paws on the lady’s 
shoulders, deposited there the shawl! He 
then placed himself before her, and fixing 
his gaze intently upon her, to attract her 
attention, seized her dress, and began to 
drag her to the door. The lady then be- 
came alarmed, and sent for a relative, who 
endeavored to allay her fears, but she pre- 
vailed upon him to accompany her at once 
to her husband, and on arriving, found 
him dangerously ill in Burlington. He is 
yet indisposed. The distance travelled by 
the faithful animal, and the difficulties 
encountered, render this account almost 
incredible, especially as the boats cannot 
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stop at West Point on account of the ice. 
Any one can easily satisfy further curiosity 
in relation to this remarkable case of ani- 
mal reasoning, by visiting Burlington, 
where the animal is at present.” —S. S. Ad. 








Editorial. 








THE POOR WIDOW. 


BY ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 

Benevolence is the main spring of human 
happiness. There is no one faculty of the 
mind whose actions confer such lasting pleas- 
ure—none upon which angels look with more 
approval, and none upon which we may 
more confidently expect the blessing of heav- 
en. The exercise of this faculty fills the soul 
with pure delight, and flings around it an at- 
mosphere of peace. Joy and prosperity springs 
up like flowers in its pathway, while from the 
vales of poverty, arises, like balmy odors, the 
incense of thanksgiving—soothing discordant 
feelings, tranquilizing disturbed passions, until 
like the mountain rill, they flow quietly on, 
leaving in their track an evergreen verdure. 

Such were the feelings which inspired the 
breast of Ella, as she fulfilled the request of 
her father, who caused these sacred words— 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give, to be 
engraven upon a golden locket, and presenting 
them to his daughter, said, with his dying 
breath—* Follow that precept, my child, and 
you will never want happiness.” 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon, when 
the orphan Ella sought the retired glen in the 
rear of her estate—a spot suited to awaken 
pleasureable emotions. A thousand fancies 
passed through her mind, as the balmy air fann- 
ed her brow, and the little stream gurgled 
gaily along beside her path, Suddenly she 
was aroused from her musings by the sound 
of distant thunder. Before she had time to 
collect her thoughts, the heavens grew black— 
the lightning gleamed through the upper re- 
gions, and the gathering tempest roared threat- 
eningly among the trees. Ella was more than 
a mile from her home. Aware she would not 
have time to reach it, she struck through a by- 
path which led to a poor widow’s cottage. 
This cottage she had scarcely reached before 
the rain poured down in torrents. 

Mrs. Jenks was sitting in the centre of the 
room, with seven children gathered around her, 
reading to them the twenty-ninth Psalm. She 
was surprised at seeing Ella at such an un- 
seasonable time, and in that secluded nook, 
where the visits of human beings were few, 
and far between. The children gathered 
about, for Ella was not a stranger in their 
eomely home; the elder ones retiring at a lit- 
tle distance to observe without being observed, 
while little George, Frank and Jane, encour- 
aged by Ella’s pleasant voice and happy coun- 
tenance, crept slyly up and stealthily placed 
their tiny hands upon her dress, pointed to the 
beads upon her bag, or run their little noses 
into the bunch of wild flowers she held in her 
hand. Ella patted their plump rosy cheeks, 
and away they bounded to the other side of the 
room, but as quickly returned to be again ca- 
ressed. 

While thus engaged, her attention was di- 
verted by the piteous howlings of Rover, who 
she had left upon the door step. Judging that 
something serious must have happened, she 
opened the door that led to the small front en- 
trance, when a cloud of dense smoke forced its 
way in, and caused her quickly to close it. 
Rushing to the other door, she opened it, and 
found the same result. What was now to be 
done—it was evident the house had been set 
on fire by the lightning. 

Mrs. Jenks was distracted at the thought of 
being thrown pennyless, and without a shelter, 
upon the mercy of strangers—for she knew 
not a relative this side of the Atlantic, upon 
whom she had a single claim. Ella besought 
her to quiet her fears and make the best of 
her way out by the window. Crack! crack! 
went the ceiling—every moment they expected 
it would fall in. Scarcely were they out of 
the reach of danger, before the whole building 
was in a heap of ruins. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, but 
they were relieved by the appearance of Jack, 
who was in pursuit of Ella, and had been at- 
tracted to the spot by the barking of Rover, 
and arrived just in time to be of essential ser- 





vice. Being informed that her carriage was in 
the grove, Ella made arrangements to take 
the afflicted family to her own home. 

Mrs. Jenks’ gratitude was truly sincere. 
“Oh!” exclaimed she, “how kind was that 
Providence which led you to the glen. But 
for you, we might have escaped the fire only 
to have perished in the wilderness, for who 
could have known our distressing situation, so 
far were we from any habitation. Yet,” con- 
tinued she with an air of despair, as the 
thought of her destitute situation crossed her 
mind, “what matter would it have been, J am 
a stranger—an outcast from my father’s house, 
adeserted widow, without a shelter for myself 
or helpless children.” She wept passionately. 

Ella could not but contrast her abundance 
with this poor widow’s poverty. “God,” said 
she to Mrs. Jenks, “has given me this oppor- 
tunity of doing good. He has also supplied 
me with the means, and it affords me as much 
happiness to assist you, as it does yourself to 
receive it.” . 

The pranks of Rover, together with the 
children’s glee, tended very much to restore 
quiet to the mind of Mrs Jenks. 

“Aint you glad,” whispered little Jane, “ that 
our house is burned down, so we can all ride 
in Miss Ella’s carriage ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Frank, “ now we can live 
in her house, and have anything we want.” 

“TI mean to have Rover for my own,” said 
George, “we shall have fine sport with him.” 

“Miss Ella told me I should have a new 
dress,” interrupted Jane, “ because the fire 
burned mine all up.” " 

Rattle, rattle, went their little tongues, in 
forming schemes and planning future enjoy- 
ments, ever and anon casting sly glances at 
Ella and their mother, to see if they understood 
what was going on. 

Ella had the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. 
Jenks and her interesting group of children, es- 
tablished in a comfortable house, and every 
means put within their power to obtain a live- 
lihood. She was a constant visitor to their 
humble cottage, encouraged them by her assist- 
ance, and instructed them in many useful and 
ornamental arts. 

Thelismar Cottage. 





TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

Suppose you owed aman Two Thousand 
Dollars for work which he had done for you, 
and which you had enjoyed the benefit of, for a 
long time, and he was much in want of the 
money for his own support, and you could pay 
it, if you chose to do so, would you not be to 
blame for neglecting an honest duty ? 

Now those subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, who have not paid according to agree- 
ment, are the very persons who owe this large 
sum—and we have their names on our Ledger, 
and could print them in the paper, if we thought 
proper—and we know where they live too—but 
we cannot spare the time, nor the money, to 
go all over the country and dun them. We have 
sent their Bills in the paper, and we find they 
amount to upwards of two thousand dollars! 
This sum, if it could be received soon, would 
go far towards paying the three thousand dol- 
lars expenses of the year. 

The little ants which make holes in the 
ground, bring up more sands in a night than 
you can count, and yet they bring but one at 
atime. Suppose every subscriber who owes 
a dollar should send it in a letter to the Editor 
by Mail, (he will pay the postage,) would it 
not make us feel happier at each énd of the 
journey? “Go to the ant—consider her ways, 
and be wise,” says Solomon. 

{> Letters should be addressed to Na- 
thaniel Willis, No. 22 School Street, Boston. 
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THE ONE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Some years ago, a missionary went to a heath- 
en village inIndia; but no one there would at- 
tend to his words. When he went away he 
left one New Testament behind him, in the 
shop of@native. It was but asingle seed cast 
into a bad soil, and he feared that it would have 
perished there—that the precious volume 
would have been thrown aside, or else that 
its sacred leaves might be used to wrap up 
tobacco, rice, or salt. But, no! the eye of 
God was upon that book. Like Lot in Sodom, 
like the captive maid in the house of Naaman, 
that New Testament was a solitary witness for 








| them things 





Jehovah in the midst of idols and idolaters; 
and it became a light to them that sat in dark- 
ness. 

ace. Soon after it was left, three or four 

eathen came to that shop. They saw the 
strange book. They asked that they might 
read it. They took it home. As they heard 
what it told them about God and man, sin and 
salvation, hell and heaven, they wondered, they 
trembled, they believed. A Church was form- 
ed in that village, and two of those who bor- 
rowed that Testament are now preachers of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


—_——@———. 


THE BOY THAT SMOKES. 


What shall we say of the boy that smokes ? 
Shall we pronounce any judgment upon him? 
Shall we say that he is acquiring an evil hab- 
it? That he is becoming a slave toa master 
who, by and by, will be very cruel tohim; that 
he ison the high road to rowdyism; that he is 
beginning to be profligate with his money, &c. 
O that this were the worst! What say the 
druggists, who know the stimulating effects of 


tobacco? One and all, that it often proves the | 
first step to drunkenness. “No young man | 


who uses tobacco, in any shape whatever, is, 
orcan be safe. He is apt to be thirsty, and 
water never satisfies. ‘Tobacco-smoking feeds 
the love of strong drinks in two ways—first, 
by creating a morbid thirst; and second, by 
impairing the appetite for food, and indirectly 
encouraging him who uses it to seek for 
that strength which food should give him, in 
the use of extra stimulus. Let the friends of 
temperance—temperance men above all the 
rest, beware of tobacco in every form.” Take 
care, then, temperance boys, how you get that 


filthy thing, a cigar, in your mouths. Abhor 
and detest it, for itis poison and death. 
[S. S. Advocate. 


—_——@~-———— 


RELIGON MAKES MEN COMFORTABLE. 


A wild Fingo Caffre was travelling through 
Hankey, a missionary station in South Africa, 
and sat down to rest for a few minutes upon 
the step of the door of the chapel. It was get- 
ting near the time of evening service, and sev- 
eral of the Christian natives were standing 
about, looking clean and neatly dressed. The 
Fingo looked round on everything with great 
amazement. “ How.do all you people get food >” 
he asked. 

It was a good man to whom he. spoke. He 
answered to the Fingo, “Do you not think I 
look as if I were comfortable, and had enough 
to eat?” “Yes,” said the Fingo. A little 
child came by. “Do you not think that child 
looks well fed?” asked the Christian native. 
“ Yes,” said the Caffre. “If you will come to 
this place of worship to-morrow,” said the 
Christian, “ you will.see a great many persons 
as well as I am, and better clothed.” 

The Fingo rose from his seat, looking aston- 
ished, and as he marched off, he lifted up his 
eyes, and pointed his right hand to heaven, and 
said, “It is always so where that God is wor- 
a “< 

es, it is religion that makes people com- 
fortable.—Jb. 


_—— 


THE VALUE OF A SMILE. 


Who can tell the value ofa smile? It costs 
the giver nothing; but it is beyond price to 
the erring and repenting, the sad and cheer- 
less, the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice, 
subdues temper, turns hatred to love, revenge 
to kindness, and paves the darkest paths with 
gems of sunlight. A smile on the brow be- 
trays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an affec- 
tionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 

—~@——_ 


TESTIMONY FOR THE BIBLE 


One evening a young negro who had come 
from a distance, thus addressed a West African 
missionary: “ Massa, those words you talk last 
night, strike me very much. When you preach, 
you read ; ‘ Then shall it be for a man to burn; 
for he will take thereof and warm himself ; yea, 
he kindleth it, and baketh bread; yea, he mak- 
eth a god, and worshipeth it; he maketh it a 

ven image, and falleth down thereto. He 
urneth part thereof in the fire; with part 
thereof he eateth flesh; he roasteth roast and 
is satisfied; yea, he warmeth himself, and saith 
Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire’ You 
show how our country people stand. Me say, 
‘Ah, who tell massa all this? He never been 
inmy country.” You say, ‘Do not yourcoun- 
try people live in that fashion? I say,‘ Yes, 
that true. God knows all things; He put 
inf the Bible” Massa, I so sure 
that the Bible is God’s word; for man cannot 
put all them things there, because he no see 
it. That time I live in the country, I live with 
a man that make greegree. He take me into 
the bush, and teach me to make greegree too. 
He show me one tree; he say that greegree 
tree ; he take country axe, and cut some of that 
tree; he make a god; and he take the leaves 
and that which was left, and give me to carry 
home. When we come home he make a fire, 
and all the people come and sit round the fire. 
Then they cook and eat ; when they done eat, 
the man takes the leaves of the greegree tree, 
and burn them in the fire; and then all the 
people stand round and clap their hands and 
cry, ‘Aha! Aha! You then begin to talk 
about the text,‘ He feedeth on ashes,’ and I 
was struck again ; for when they done cry, ‘Aha! 


Some of them it led into the way of 


Aha! they take the ashes, and make medi. 
| cine, which they give to people when they be 
| Sick, You been see some greegree, which 
| look like dirt ; that is the same ashes ; they car. 
; ry that round their neck, and they eat it some. 
| times. You see, massa, our poor countrymen 
| feed upon ashes; for true the Bible God; 

word,” [Juv. Miss. Mag. 


—-—— é 


FEMALE COURAGE. 
On Wednesday, the 4th of July, a lar 


greyhound, the property of Mr. D. MPherson 
Atlarie, parish of Kingussie, managed to break 


its chains and ran away. It traversed the 
country.all night, and on the morning of Thurs. 
| day, it entered the house of James Haldane 

Inverness carrier, in the parish of Alvie, |; 
ascended the stairs, and got into a room where 
the two youngest boys were asleep. It ap. 

roached the bed, and one of the boys tried tp 

eep it away by striking it with his hand 
The dog lay hold of the boy’s hand and bit it, 
The frightened boy got out of bed, and the dor 
| leapt in and took hold of the other boy by the 

cheek and brow, biting him severely. The 
| mother, on hearing the screams of her children, 
| rushed up stairs, and finding the dog, she took 
i hold with one hand of a collar that encirclej 
| its neck, and with the other she held its mouth 
shut. She dragged it down stairs, and map- 
aged to hold it to the ground, where she heli 
it with her hands and knees till a man-servant 
knocked its brains out with an axe. Medical 
| aid was shortly procured for the children, an 
it is hoped they may recover. [Edinburgh Reg. 


—@———_ 


KEEP IN THE COUNTRY. 


Governor Briggs of Massachusetts, and Mr 
Calhoun, Secretary of that State, give itas 
their opinion, after much diligent inquiry, that 
ninety out of one hundred of the young men 
who emigrate from the country to the city, 
fail of success, and a large portion of then 
ignominiously. ° 

a 
Rarnsow.—Look upon ‘the rainbow ani 
Forney him who made it; beautiful it is in th 

rightness thereof; it compasseth the heaven 
about, with a glorious circle; and the hanis 
of the Most High bended it. 











Poetry. 


THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 


With viscous thread, and finger fine, 
The spider spun his filmy line 

The extremes with stronger cordage tied, 
And wrought the web from side to side. 


Beneath the casement’s pendant roof, 
He hung aloft the shadowy woof :— 
There inthe midst compressed he lies, 
And patient waits the expected prize. 


When, lo! on sounding pinion strong, 
A bee, incautious, rushed along ; 

Nor of the gauzy net aware, 

Till all entangled in the snare. 


Enraged, he plies his buzzing wings, 
His far-resounding war-song sings ; 
Tears all that would his course control, 
And threatens ruin to the whole. 


With dread, with gladness, with surprise, 
The spider saw the dangerous prize ; 
Then rushed relentless on his foe, 

Intent to give the deadly blow. 


But as the spider came in view, 

The bee his poisoned dagger drew ;— 
Back at the sight the spider ran,— 
And now his crafty work began. 


With lengthened arms the snares he plied, 
He turned the bee from side to side ; 
His legs he tied, his wings he bound, 
And whirled his victim round and round. 


And now with cautious step and slow, 
He came to give the fatal blow; 

When frightened at the trenchant blade, 
The bee one desperate effort made. 


The fabric breaks—the cords give way: 
His wings resume their wonted play, 
Far off on gladsome plume he flies, 
And drags the spider through the skies. 


Shun vice’s snares ;—but if you’re caught, 
Boldly resist, and parley not ; 

Then, though your foe you cannot kill, 
You'll lead him captive where you will. 


PRAYER FOR SLEEP. 
In a beautiful hymn, composed by Sir Thom 
as Brown, asa half adieu for each night to the 
world, are those striking lines : 


‘Sleep isa death; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die; 

And as I gently lay my head 

On my grave as now my bed ; 
Howe’er I rest, great God let me 
Awake again, at last, with Thee: 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely—or to wake or die. ; 
These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again. 

O come that hour when I shall never . 
Sleep again, but wake forever! 
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